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THE parma OR CAGVI. 


Tuts is one of the smallest of the monkey tribe, its 
head and body not exceeding seven inches in length: 
its tatl is long and bufhy, and marked with alter- 
nate rings of black and afh colour: its face is naked, 
of a swarthy flefh colour: ears large, and so dispo- 
sed, as to bear a near resemblance to that fafhion of 
female drefs called queen Mary’s ruff: its body is” 
beautifully marked with dufky, ath coloured, and 
reddith bars: its nails are fharp, and its fingers like 
those of a squirrel. 
VOL, xi, LL 
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It is a native of Brazil ; feeds on fruits, vegetables, 
insects, and snails ; and is fond of fith. 

The ouistiti is one of the few clafses of the mon- 
key kind which have been known ever to breed in 
Europe. Mr Edwards says, that it produced young 
ones in Portugal, which were at first extremely ug- 
ly, having hardly any hair upon their bodies, They 
adhered closely to the teats of their mother; and 
when grown a little larger, fixed themselves upon her 
back, from which the could not easily disengage them 
without rubbing them off against a wall. Upon these 
occasions, the male, who discovers a great fondnefs 
for them, either compels the female to take them up 
again, or allows them to mount upon his own back 
to relieve her. 

As this is one of the smallest and most beautiful 


of the monkey tribe, it is frequently kept in Portu- 
gal as a pet.in families ; but it is even there tender, 


and impatient of cold. 


.GRAMMATICAL DISQUISITIONS. 
peas AY: p> 250. 
OTHE jy ita 
Eycuisn grammarians have likewise been at a lofs 
what to make of the words other and others. Dr 
Johnson, with other grammarians, has clafsed them 
among pronouns, and calls others, the plural of other, 
for no better reason, seemingly, than that the word 
others has an s final, which is the usual plural termi- 


nation of our gouns, though this rule be not observed: 
in our pronouns, By the same mode of arguing, : 
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bers thould be the plural of der, yours the plural of 
your, and ours of our. Avery little attention, how- 
ever, would have been sufficient to convince Dr 
Johnson, that the word other, has, in general, a plu- 
ral meaning, as well as others. For we may say, 
* other men went,” or “ other bouses were sold,” 
Gc. In all which, and similar cases, the word other 
has an evident relation to plurality. The truth, how- 
ever, seems to be, that the word other, is not @ pro- 
noun, but merely a definitive ; which, like other de- 
finitives, must always be accompanied by the noun 
which it serves to define ; and it is one of those de- 
finitives that relate to plurality, like many others. 
If, therefore, we must have a singular to this word, 
that singular can doubtlefs be nothing else than an 
ether ; for we say “ another man came,” or * other 
men came,” exactly denoting the same idea, the one 
singular, and the other plural. These are, therefore, 
alike definitives of the same kind. Others, is simi- 
lar in power to those words we have above called 
pronouns pofsefsive ; see table p. 244. 
SELF and SELVEs. 

Gremmeriens lrave been still more at a lofs with 
regard to the word se/f, with its plural se/ves ; because 
of some anomalies that have arisen in the Englith 
Janguage, from a deficiency in the inflection of some 
of our pronouns, that now require to be explained. 

The word se/f, denotes an object considered in its’ 
totality, without discrimination of parts. It has been 
universally accounted a pronoun ; though I think 
there is great reason to doubt if it strictly belongs to 
this clafs of words. We fhall try to ascertain its 
‘rank in grammar by the following analysis. 
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When we say, “‘ Icut my band,” we denote the 
particular part of the body that was cut. But, if we 
withed to exprefs the circumstance GENERALLY, we 
‘ would say, “* I cut my se/f;” Here it is plain the 
word band, in a grammatical sense, is precisely of 
the same nature with the word se/f ;—the first only 
denoting 2 particular member, and the last deno- 
ting the object in general, without specification of 
parts. But it never yet has been thought that hand . 
could be reckoned a pronoun ; it has been universally 
called a noun. Why then fhould se/f be placed in 
another clafs ? 

I. can see no other reason for this distinction, un- 
lefs it be, that, as se/f seldom appears in language 
without being conjoined with a definitive pronoun, it 
has been thought to be itself a pronoun also. We 
fhall find, however, that the word band is, on many 
occasions, as neeefsarily aecompanied with the defini- 
tive as the other. In the example above given, the: 
definitive my, equally accompanies both ; and where-. 
ever a particular member is represented as acting, or 
being acted upon, the name of that member must be 
as necefsarily accompanied with its definitive, to re- 
fer it to the whole of which it is @ part, as if that 
whole were tepresented, without specification of 
parts, by the word se//. 

It is indeed true, that when we exprefs a part, we 
can more easily adopt the nomial definitive, and avoid 
that of the pranoun, than when we mean to denote 
the wholes because we have more frequently occasion. 
to identify the «hol» to which the part. belongs, by: 
repeating its name, than when we exprefs the whole. 
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For example, we more readily say, Jamres’s handy 
than Yames’s self, for a very obvious reason, viz. be- 
cause the phrase Yames’s band, is, when taken alto~ 
gether, only one noun ; the definitive Fames’s, being 
only necefsary to identify the word Jand, But the 
whole individual is clearly exprefsed by the single 
word Fames alone; and therefore the word se/f is 
here unnecefsary, unlefs where some particular con- 
trast is implied, or a particular emphasis be given 
to the phrase. 

These eonsiderations, with others that are suffi- 
ciently obvious in pursuing this mode of reasoning, 
satisfy me, that the word se/f is a noun, in the stric- 
test sense of the word, and fhould be ranked in the 
same clafs with the word dand'; but that, as it ex- 
prefses the object generally, the defining noun alone, 
can, on many occasions, denote the idea, without 
obliging us to repeat this particular word ; but that 
this definitive must always be accompanied. by the 
particular object it serves to identify, when a parti- 
cular part or member only is exprefsed. Where 
we with to exprefs that general idea, without appro- 
ptiating it to particulars, we can equally make use 
of either of these words as a nominative to a verb, 
without being accompanied by any sort of definitive : 
Thus, 

‘** A hand is the most useful: member of the human 
body ;”? or, “* Self, Sever interesting to man.” 

We have seen above the reason why those nouns 
that serve to denote particular parts or members of 
bodies, are usually defined by the noméal definitive ; 
as also why the general word se/f, so often afsumes 
the pronomial definitive in language. It now only 
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remains, that we fhould point out the cause of some 
anomalies that are observable in the Englith langu- 
age, with regard to the compteicion of that word self 
with its definitive. 

We find, that in the pronouns of the first and se+ 
cond persons, the word se/f, with its plural se/ves, re- 
gularly afsumes the proper definitive pronoun in com- 
position. Thus we say mr-self, rejecting, alike, the 
accusative me and the pofsefsive mine ; for we can nei~ 
ther say me-self, nor mine-self*. In like manner we 
take, in the plural, the proper definitive our, and 
say our-selves; and not ws-selves, or ours-selves. 
The same rule is observed in regard to the pronoun 
of the second person ; for we say, thy-self, using the 
proper definitive, and not thee-self, or thine-self ; and 
your-selves, and not yon-self, or yours-selves. In all 
these cases, our pronoun .admits of a distinct word’ 
for the definitive, different from either the accusative 
or the po/se/sive, and therefore no difficulty occurs. 
But when we come te‘the pronoun of the third per- 
son, we are at a stand ; for, with regard to that pro- 
noun, we find, that, in the masculine gender, there is’ 
no particular: word appropriated as a definitive +, the: 
word dis being obviously the po/se/sive only, and not the 
definitive. In this embarrafsment, what thall be done > 
No alternative seems to remain, but either to employ 
in this case the aecusative HIM, by way of a definitive, 
or the pofsefsive u1s. Custom has establifhed the first,. 
and we say bim-self, and not dis-self. Some critics, 


however, observing that the word 47s, has been for- 


# See table, p. 2446 + Ibid, 
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ced on other occasions, to perform the office of a de- 
finitive, have contended that it fhould do so here al- 
so; and insist that we fhould write Ais-self, and not 
him-self. This, however, is only adopting one im- 
perfection in place of another. Had they determined 
to make any change, it would have been better to 
have at once devised a new word for the definitive 
pronoun of this gender, which would have removed 
the difficulty complained of, and several others they 
have not taken notice of. 

In the feminine gender, we also find that the accu- 
sative and definitive are exprefsed by the same word 
her. And here, according to the general analogy, 
it would seem that the word Aer fhould be reckoned, 
in strict propriety, the definitive, ravher than the ac- 
cusative ; yet as this word is employed in both ways, 
we are at liberty to view the word ber as either ; 
and it is here employed properly as the definitive, 
But as there is no proper definitive for the neuter 
gender, the word z¢s being properly the po/tefizve, we 
have, as in the masculine gender, adopted the accu- 
sative in its stead, and say it-self. Thus it has hap- 
pened, that in two of the three genders of the singu- 
lar number of this pronoun, we have adopted the 
accusative instead of the definitive, in composition 
with the word se/f. And probably with a view to 
correspond with these, rather than from any otuer 
cause, we have adopted THEM, the accusative plural, 
instead of the proper definitive THEIR, and say them. 
selves, instead of their-selves, which is, without a 
doubt, the regular word, according to strict analo- 


£Y- 
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Own. 


Own, aswell as self, has been usually clafsed among 
pronouns; and though we cannot admit it into this 
clafs, and though it be also very often connected with 
sedf, itis yet, in its grammatical characteristics, a 
good deal different from it. Se/f, we have seen, is to 
be considered, in strict propriety, asa aown ; own, on 
the contrary, is merely a definitive ; and, as such, it 
must in all cases be connected with some noun 
which it serves to define. 

We have seen above, that all these nouns which 
are names of the parts only of any object, stand in 
need of particular definitives to limit their general 
meaning, and make that meaning particular. A- 
mong these definitives, owz comes in as an auxiliary 
to give them greater force and energy. Thus, in 
the phrase, “I cut my hand,” the definitive my fixes 
the meaning of the word and. But it acquires yet 
more force and energy, by adding the auxiliary defi- 
nitive, own, “I cut my own hand” This is the 
precise idea denoted by th= word own, onalloccasions. 

Tuis, Tuat, Tuest, Tose. 

These four words have also, by many, been clafsed 
among pronouns, though they more properly belong 
to the elafs of definitives. Dr Johnson, who seems to 
have considered grammar, especially Englifh gram- 
mar, as below his notice, though he was under the 
necefsity of writing upon that subject, has been plea. 
sed to adopt the idea of their being pronouns, with- 
out reserve; and, in comformity with this idea, has 
called these the plural of this, and those the plural of 


that. 
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ae 
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It is indeed true that this and that, never can be 
employed as definitives along with nouns denoting 
plurality, and that these and those always do denote 
plurality. But that there is no greater similarity 
between the idea conveyed by the word this, and 
that of the word these, thanthere is between the word 
this and those ; and likewise that there is no greater 
afhnity between that and those, than between thet and 
these, is so obvious, as to require little illustration. 
This, denotes a single object, either at hand, or that has 
been just mentioned ; and ¢hat a single object at some 
greater distance, as opposed to it; these and those both 
denote plurality at a distance, the one more, the other 
lefs remote, as contrasted with each other. 

It is indeed true, that from a defect in the Englifh 
dialect of our language, thoughnot inthe Scott:/b dia- 
lect, the word these is obliged to perform a double 
office, by denoting a plurality at band, as well as at 
a distance, and therefore it becomes equivalent a- 
like to this and that. But inthe Scottith dialect 
that ambiguity is avoided. For, 

This denotes a si object, and 
This dene  nglebiet snd a hand, or very nat. 


That a single object, and ‘ 
These pronounced ¢haea plurality of objects, i adatines. 


Those, in both cases, denoting another clafs of dis- 
tant objects as contrasted with these, as in the follow- 
ing example. 

‘* This stone is heavy, (weighing or touching the 
stone,) but ¢bat stone, pointing ty one at a distance, 
is more valuable. Thir apples (pointing to, or touch- 
ing a quantity at hand) are sweet; but these are 
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more beautiful (pointing to another quantity at a dis- 
tance,) though those are more numerous, pointing to 
another quantity at a greater distance.’ ’ 

. Observe, that these words, like all the defini- 
tives derived immediately from nouns, are obliged to 
perform the double office of definitives, and what we 
have called pofsefsives. Thus we say, “ this house is 
finer than that, or that house,” either adding the noun. 
defined, or supprefsing it, as suits our fancy, exactly 
in the same way as we would say, 

Fames’s house is finer than Fobn's, or Fobn’s house. 

_ From the foregoing observations, we perceive, that 
the personal pronouns, in all European languages, 
both ancient and modern, are in many respects defec- 
tive ; and that many words have been called pro- 
nouns, which are not, in strict propriety, entitled to 
that name; and many others are forced to perform 
various offices, so nearly allied to each other in some 
cases, that they have not been distinguifhed, which 
has produced much confusion in our grammatical ar- 
rangements. We are enabled farther to perceive, 
that, in a language like the Englifh, where every 
thing relating to the gender of nouns is denoted by 
tke pronouns only, 2 few additions to this importaut 
clafs of words, would be productive of great energy, 
elegance, and perspicuity in that language. 


—_--— Seen 


LETTERS FROM ISABELLA TO ALBERT. 
LETTER SECOND. 


A tnovusanp, thousand thanks, my dear Albert, for 
your kind letter! O! if I could but hope that my 
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letters could afford you the hundredth part of the 
pleasure yours give to me, I fhould write to you 
every day, and every hour that I could command. 
But what have I to communicate, save the childifh 
prattle of one who knows nothing? You are 
good, very good, tobe pleased with ‘them. How 
flattering is it to me to be thus afsured that I hold 
so near a place in your affections ! for well I know 
it is that partiality alone which pleases. 

You afk how I spend my time here. I conform 
exactly to the rules of the family in every respect. 
Our chief businefs is work; but we read a little, 
and play a little, and converse a great deal on what 
we have read. One Of us, for I already reckon my- 
self one of the family, acts the housewil: week 
about. My turn, for the first time, is to be next 
week ; and I promise myself much pleasure in the 
takk ;—for, though I ama novice, yet the servants 
here are all so obliging ; and Mrs Drury, and my 
young companions are so cordially desirous of plea- 
sing me, that I fhall readily find advice whenever I 
am atia lofs; and the hope of rendering myself of 
some importance will animate me. I shall be anxi- 
ous to do better than they expect, without fear of 
being chid if I fhould be a little wrong ; and I have 
often experienced ‘that that kind of anxiety where 
hope predominates, is the most pleasing of all sensa- 
tions. 

Our parlour, through the whole day, looks very 
like a school room; Mrs D. is usually with us; 
and we are all as busy as can be, about one kind of 
work or other. No tafk is afsigned to us; but, im 
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general, we stint ourselves to have such a thing fi- 
nifhed by a certain time ; and we are as eager to ac» 
complith that as pofsible. Mrs D. enters into con- 
versation. with us on every subject, and listens to 
our remarks on eny book we are reading, or the 
incidents that cccur, directing our judgement rather 
by mild hints than formal advices, wherever the sees 
us wrong. By this means her daughters have ac- 
quired a habit of thinking justly on most subjects, 
that others of their age seldom: pofsefs. I feel this ; 
I feel my own wants when compared with them; but 
by attention to what falls from either her or them, 
] hope, in my turn, to become wise enough to be able 
to make you be pleased withSémething else than the 
mere imnocence of my praftle. That you may have 
some idea of the nature of this small female cotterie, 
(you. know I learnt this) word from yourself,) f 
fhall endeavour to recqllect some of our yesterday’s 
conversation. 

«« My dear,” said Mrs D. to me, with her u- 
sual gentlenefs and imprefsive manner, ‘*‘ this house 
you will find isa very unfafhionable place. Instead of 
gadding about through the. whole country after a- 
musement, you here find us continually at work, and 
busy from day to day, as if our sustenance depend- 
ed on the labour of our hands. I dare say you are 
much surprised at this, though I am happy to see 
you fall into our way with much more ease than I 
could have expected. J fhall be glad if you conti- 
nue to do so; for 1 am so pleased with your ingenu- 
ous candour and goodnefs of heart, that I begin to 
feel myself nearly as much interested in your wek 
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fare as in that of my own daughters; and were I 
not convinced that the acquiring a habit of industry 
at an early period of life, was of the utmost conse- 
quence to female happinef$, believe me, I never 
fhould have bestowed half the pains about it I have 
done. * 

‘* If we were all certain that we fhould die young, 
I fhould not have thought this a matter of great im- 
portance ; for at an early period of life our minds are 
so volatile and flighty,—there are so many new ob- 
jects to attract our attention,—and nature has attach- 
ed such power to the charms of youth,—and others 
are then so much disposed to bear with follies and 
impertinencies from us, as to make life pafs very 
smoothly on at that period, even where no durable 
fund, or sources of amusement have been prepared. | 
But when years steal on, tkp world will no longer tole- 
rate girlifh impertinencies ; the adulation which youth 
and beauty obtain, begins to subside ; and amusements 
of another sort become necefsary even in the prime of 
life. But when old age approaches, a woman who has 
not accustomed herself to find amusement in work 
of one sort or other, becomes the most uncomfor- 
table being imaginable. She is no longer able to par- 
take in active amusements abroad ; fhe is deserted 
at home ; solitude becomes a burden fhe cannot sup- 
port ; and fhe has scarcely an alternative left, but 
either to betake herself to the card table or the clo- 
set.” 
I fhuddered at this recital. ‘* You seem to be 
startled, my dear, at this fhocking description ; but 
be not afraid, there is no necefsity for being reduced 
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to this deplorable dilemma; and I hope you will 
never experience that wearinefs which leads to it ; 
but you ought to observe how difficult it is to avoid 
it, unlefs it be by the help of that endlefs and innocent 
amusement, woré. We all hope to be married one 
time or other ; and if so, in the natural course of 
things, 2 woman sometimes must be confined to the 
house, and always ought to take pleasure in home ; 
but if fhe has no resource for amusement, how can 
that be? and without taking pleasure in female 
work, and domestic concerns, how can home be 
pleasing ? A man has generally his businefs to 
attend. Few hufbands can either afford to keep in 
their family idle persons to furnifh amusement for 
their wives; or if they could afford it, would they 
like to have them there ?—-A woman, therefore, 
finds herself, soon after marriage, in a new situa- 
tion, in which solitude, to a certain degree, must be 
experienced. If the has been in the custom of ta- 
king pleasure in work, fhe finds abundance of it to 
employ her; and fhe has the satisfaction of contri- 
ving something new for the convenience of her fami- 
ly, without incurring unnecefsary expence ; and of- 
ten fhe has the pleasure of obliging her hufband by 
presenting him with some little thing done by ber 
own band, as a mark of her attention to his conveni- 
ence or taste. This is, in general, the surest means 
of procuring reciprocal attachment from him. You 
cannot, my dear, at your time of life, form an idea 
of the domestic pleasure that such trifling attentions 
produce.” And here, my Albert, had you seen 
with what a gentle suffusion her eyes were filled on 
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this occasion, you would have been delighted.—** One 
attention begets another,—as one neglect is the 
fruitful source of many other disobliging acts of un- 
kindnefs, which are the cause of much domestic 
misery.” 

I could not help being struck with these, remarks, 
which I found had not occurred te Mrs D. now for 
the first time ; for her whole conduct discovers that 
fhe has been actuated on every occasion by these 
principles; and fhe is herself a living example of 
the justnefs of her own maxims. I tried to make 
some acknowledgements for her goodnefs, for speak- 
ing so kindly to me.—She smiled at my aukward 
efforts,—for my mind was so imprefsed with a con- 
viction that fhe would perceive I had her own con- 
duct in my eye, that I stammered, and hesitated at 
every word.—She hastened to relieve me. 

“‘ You would surely like, my dear, to be beauti- 
ful,”? said fhe in a more lively manner ; ‘* and what 
would you give if I fhould teach you the secret of be- 
coming so ?”? ‘ That would be a discovery indeed,’ said 
I, recovering myself. ‘ Believe me,” said the, “ it is 
not such a difficult thing as many persons imagine. I 
<annot indeed teach you how toacquire the nicest sym- 
metry of features ; or those delicate tints that produce 
universal admiration. These are gifts that bountiful 
nature alone can bestow ; but there isa charm, supe- 
rior far to any thing that these can give, that it 
is in the power of every young woman to acquire. 
But my dear,” said fhe, gently patting my head, as I 
sat in silent attention beside her, “* it is now time 
to walk ;—go, my dears, and divert yourselves toge-~ 
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ther ; and when you are tired with play, and sitdown 
» again to work, { fhall teach you the envied artof be- 
’ coming beautiful ; and, let me tell you, it is not eve- 
ry one to whom I would communicate this impor- 


tant secret.” 

Such, my dear Albert, is the stile of our conver- 
sations while at work. I listen with the most anxi- 
ous attention ; and not a word that charming woman 
utters is lost upon me. I have a thousand things to 
say ; but my paper is nearly filled; though I have 
written the last part of it so small, that I with you 
may be able to read it. I was going to entreat you 
to beseech my mother to let me stay here as long as 
I am to be from home; and not to make me return 
any more to the boarding school. I had prepared a 
hundred reasons to induce you to be hearty in the 
cause; but I have only room to mention the last, 
which, I know, will ever be the most powerful with 
you, and that is, that nothing could ever contribute 
so much to the happinefs of your IsABELLA. 


ON POPULARITY. 


Sir, To the Editor of the Bee. 


Tue admifsion into your useful miseellany, of the 
following observations, concerning the best means of 
obtaining the most substantial popularity, will ob- 
lige, at least, one of your readers. 

Justice, like allother virtues, is amiable. A man, 
when treated with equity or justice, has no reason to 
expect more; he is pleased, and rests contented: but 
generosity, when opportunity offers, or when ob- 
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jects occur proper for it, is still more amiable: how 
many pleasing effects it produces, both with respect 
to the persons who are its objects, and to their bene- 
factor, it is impofsible to enumerate or fully to des- 
cribe. In the persons relieved, it creates much 
happinefs, begets the warmest gratitude, and the 
most hearty attachment, and prompts them both by 
words and actions, to make their benefactor, when 
they can, suitable returns ; and to the generous man, 
it yields the pleasing satisfaction ef diffusing good- 
nefs, and of rendering a number of his fellow men 
happy. By dealing justly we leave no room for 
complaint ; but by well timed generosity, we gain 
the hearts of men; and their favourable and affec- 
tionate report is an acquisition of great value, and 
highly pleasing to every ingenuous mind. For a 
righteous man, or for a mam merely just, scarcely 
will one die, but peradventure for a good or gene. 
rous man, some would even dare to die. 

Men are made to feel not only for themselves, but 
also for their fellow men ; thus they weep with them 
that weep, and rejoice with them who rejoice ; they 
resent in various ways the injuries done to the help« 
lefs and innocent, as if done to themselves ; and they 
feel an high degree of thankfulnefs for the good deeds 
done to their indigent brethren ; and thus a tribute of 
affection and praise is paid to the beneficent man by 
all around him. 

To maintain a social intercourse with our neigh 
bours of the same rank, is no doubt proper; but it is 
to be remembered, that a true friend is not every 
where to be found,—that our visits at a distance 
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cannot be many, nor are these generally interest- 
ing. The world at large are but little acquainted 
with our real characters, nor are they much con- 
cerned to know them. It is in the domestic circle, 
within which we live, where our conduct is scruti- 
nized, and daily viewed on every side,—that we are 
most thoroughly known ; and when the opinion of out 
servants, of our dependants, and neighbours, with- 
in that circle, however narrow it may be, is, upon 
trial, or upon good ground, favourable, it diffuses its 
influence as the sun its light and heat, through the 
remoter parts of society: for the public almost in- 
variably take their opinions, whether favourable of 
unfavourable, from domestic reports ; therefore our 
families, and our immediate neighbourhood, ‘merit 
our first attention. 

The result then is, that those who would gain the 
public esteem, and the friendthip of the worthy, must, 
in the first place, be just, and then generous, as their 
circumstances will permit. For the conduct of those 
must appear in avery unfavourable light ; who affect 
to be generous, and yet neglect to pay their lawful 
debts ; who expend large sums upon thows and enter- 
tainments, and leave their tradesmen’s bills unpaid, 
and thereby expose their families to misery and want ; 
and who, like the Pharisees, make a fhew of libera- 
lity to the poor, but endeavour to refund them- 
selves, by devouring widew’s houses, and encroach 
upon the rights of their simple dependants : the can- 
didates then for substantial fame, fhould, with an at- 
tentive, and an impartial eye, inquire, whether there 
are, by negligence or otherwise, any instances of in- 
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justice to be found, or any encroachments made up- 
on the rights of others, within their department, and 
correct them without delay. The rich can defend 
themselves, but the peor have often no relief but in 
crying to God; and he will hear them. They complain 
too in private to the men of their own condition, and 
‘their voice is carried as upoa wings, and makes, up- 
on all ranks, the deepest imprefsion. Promises fhould 
not be tafhly made, because circumstances may oc 
cur which may render the performance difficult, or 
impracticable ; but when they are made, and no valid 
objection afterwards arises, they ought to be per- 
formed. Promises convey a certain kind of right, and 
therefore raise expectations; a failure, then, or o- 
mifsion, in these cases, creates disappointment ; and 
disappointment, resentment, and disgust, and com- 
plaints, and many disagreeable effects. 

Considering how different the characters, and tem- 
pers, and opinions of men are, it will easily appear, 
that no: man can act so ag to please all. Whoever at- 
tempts this, attempts an impofsibility. By varying 
his,conduct like the wind, instead of gainmg applause, 
he incurs the contempt and displeasure of all ; where- 
as the man who obeys the dictates, and courts the 
approbation of his own well informed mind, is na- 
turally led to act his part steadily and uniformly 
well; and bids fairer than men of a different charac- 
ter not only for the enjoyment of internal peace, but 
‘for obtaining the confidence; the approbation, and 
- friendthip of all the worthy and the good. 

In a word, of his plan who would wifh for sub- 
stantial popularity, or durable fame, piety or teli- 
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gion, must make an efsential part. Excepting reli- 
gion, all the other principles of human conduct, ha- 
ving for their objects things which daily change, must, 
like them, be subject to perpetual variations, and the 
conduct founded upen them, mutable and uncertain. 
Upon men thus unstable as water, what wise man 
can depend? Whereas the principle of religion, ha- 
ving God for its object, as he is unchangeable, must, 
in some degree, be immutable also; or to say the 
least, it is fixed and steady. Besides, religion, having 
for its object God, who is the supreme beauty, must 
render a man truly amiable. Whom do we with for 
a companion or friend whom we can heartily love? 
or a counsellor upon whose integrity and faithfulnefs 
we can without suspicion depend? The man who 
fears God, and sets him continually before him. 

Wherever piety is, it fhows itself, not only by 
equity and beneficence to men, but by external acts 
of worfhip or devotion ; where these then are want- 
ing, we can neither love nor trust so much as we 
would with. The conclusion of the whole is, that 
real piety is the finest ornament of the human cha- 
racter. I am, Sir, 

Yours, €&e. Amicus. 


———_—eaEeEeEeEeEEee—erraa ——— oS 
s - 


Sir, To the Editor of the Bee. 


ky your last Bee, I observe a reply from Mr Thun- 
derproof, to my observations on his ‘* remarks.” 
Mr T.: wisely avoids entering into any particular dis- 
cufsion of the subject, and contents himself with ma- 
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king a few straggling criticisms, that hardly deserve 
any notice. 

In the first place, Mr T. accuses me of misquoting 
him, and perverting his meaning, in that part of his 
‘* remarks,” where he speaks of the pacific character 
of James 1. I think it is evident, from the warm 
and enthusiastic manner in which he mentions the pro- 
longation of this monarch’s life, that he withed to con- 
‘nect with it the idea of peace and prosperity. Had 
he lived, Mr T. afserts, to the present time, this 
country would have been now in a state of prosperi- 
ty, beyond the imagination or vanity of man to 
conceive. He indeed afsociates the “‘ tranquillity of 
the country,” with the life of James ; but this I con- 
ceive to be a uselefs repetition, as the predicted pro- 
sperity could arise only from the pacific inclinations 
of this monarch ; not surely from his talents for in- 
ternal government or legislation. 

Mr T’s distinction betwixt ‘** worst,” and ‘* most 
destructive,” though curious enough, has not even 
the merit of a quibble or sophism. I did not say 
that he applied the superlative ‘* worst,” to the moral 
character of lord Chatham. This he acknowledges 
himself; and surely, in a political sense, the ‘* worst 
minister,’’ and the ** most destructive minister,” are 
synonimous terms. 

I afserted that Mr T. called Sir Robert Walpole 
the best of ministers. He denies it, and says I am 
the first who ever said so. I beg leave to quote the 
paragraph whence 1 drew my conclusion. After 
calling lord C. ‘ the most destructive minister that 
ever any nation was cursed with,” he adds, “* yet this 
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man we prefer to Sir Robert Walpole, a statesman, 
whose maxim it was to keep us at peace with all 
the world.” I leave to your readers to judge, whe~ 
ther, from this opposition, Mr T. did not consider 
Sir Robert Walpole’s character as directly the re- 
verse of Chatham’s ; whence it follows, as a necefsary 
consequence, that since lord Chatham was the worst 
of ministers, Sir Robert must have been the best. 

It is difficult to conceive what Mr T. would be at, 
when he talks of the madnefs ** of the war system.’ 
Every friend to humanity must deplore the devasta- 
tion and havock of war; but to conceive the idea of 
living in continual and universal peace, an idea very 
much talked of at present, is, I am afraid, one of 
those extravagancies into which mortals are at times 
apt to fall. It is an idea too exalted for our present 
system. Could we extinguith the guilty pafsions ofam- 
bition, revenge, avarice, superstition, envy, we might 
then enjoy the calm. which Mr T. so much desires. 
But I leave to the philosophers to decide, whether, 
even in that case, mankind would inherit a much 
greater degree of happinefs than we do at present : 
,or whether the world would not resemble a standing 
pool, or dead, inactive mafs, where virtue would 
disappear as well as vice; where there would be 
neither love nor hatred, hope nor fear, which, pro- 
perly balanced, and mingled in-the cup of life, form 
the true enjoyment of it. For my part I conceive 
the pafsions of mankind no lefs necefsary to stir up 
and agitate the moral world, and to prevent.a stagna- 
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tion, than the winds are to prevent a stagnation of the 
sea. Iam respectfully, Sir, 

Your most humble servant, 
George’s square, 

Sept. 25. 1792. MISOBRONTES. 


A SINGULAR PHENOMENON 
RESPECTING A CATERPILLAR. ~ 


Sir, To.the Editor of the Ber. 


Turs day, while another gentleman and I were pay- 
ing.our devoirs at the temple of a certain goddefs ; 
we observed two or three caterpillars with some- 
thing at the sides of two of them, of a ylowith cos 
lour; which, upon a nearer inspection, we found to 
be a great number of cocoons of silk, differing only 
in size from those of the silk worm. On breaking 
one of these, a juicy substance came out. Being de- 
sirous of making further observations on these ca- 
terpillars, we brought into the house one with, and 
another without the cocooys. It was then about ten 
o’clock. In an hour and an half afterwards, we saw 
about eighteen living creatures making their way 
out.of the last mentioned caterpillar, nearly about the 
middle of the body. They did not resembie the cater- 
pillar in any respect; being of a yellowifh colour, 
pointed, and blackifh towards the head, and without 
any feet. As soon as they had made their way out 
of the body, they immediately commenced spinning 
cocoons, similar to those about the other caterpillar. 
By five o’clock they had completed their work. 
During all this time the mother lay perfectly mo- 
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tionlefs. All this tous appeared so very surprising, 
knowing that all caterpillars first pafs into the nymph 
or chrysalis state, and then become butterflies, at 
which period the eggs are deposited, that I deter- 
mined to communicate to you what we had seen, in 
hopes that you, or if you think this letter worthy of 
insertion in your useful miscellany, some of your 
correspondents, would afford us some information on 
this subject. I am, Sir, 
Your constant reader and admirer, 
Edinburgh, i JUVENIs. 


Sept. 23. 1792. 
P. S. It was my intention to send a drawing of 


the caterpillar ; but [ think it best to send one of 
them, the other I fhall keep to make further obser- 


vations. 


Observations on the above. 

AtoncG with the above letter was sent, ina box, 
a caterpillar, which is exactly delineated in the mis- 
cellaneous plate, fig. 7. p. 244, with two parcels of 
cocoons of a yellowith colour, as there represented ; 
all of the natural size. The caterpillar was still 
alive on the 26th, but refused to eat. It continued 
to fhow signs of life for a day longer, when it fi- 
nally expired. The cocoons remain till this time, 
October 14th, without any change. 

Of all the works of nature none appear more sur- 
prising to the contemplative mind than the pheno- 
nomena that respect reptiles and insects ; two clafses 
of animals extremely different in appearance, yet, in 
reality, connected with each other by the nearest re- 
hation. Among the reptile tribe there are three prin« 
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cipal divisions which are produced from the eggs of 
insects, each of which admit a great number of 
lefser varieties. These are caterpillars, grubs, and 
maggots. Nor is the interposition of providence 
more conspicuously apparent in any one instance, 
than in that unerring instinct that directs the pa- 
rent fly to deposit its eggs upon such substances as 
are fitted to afford proper food for the young, 
as. soon as they fhall be produced. In general cater- 
pillars are deposited on plants, grubs in the earth, 
and maggots in animal substances. 

But though this rule be general, it is not univer- 
sal. The gall insects, whose eggs produce a species 
of maggot, are always deposited on plants peculiar to 
each species. And though I do not at present re- 
collect any animal of the caterpillar tribe that lives 
on animal substances, yet it is by no means impof- 
sible but there may be some of that kind. Whether 
the animals that ifsued from the body of these ca- 
terpillars were of this sort, or to what other 
clafs of reptiles they belong, remains to be as- 
certained. That they could not be the young of 
the caterpillar itself from which they ifsued, seems 
to be undeniable; as this would be a mode of pro- 
creation totally different from what is known to take 
place among that tribe of animals. From the obser- 
vations of my correspondent, indeed, it does not 
seem to be of the caterpillar genus at all, as it wants 
feet ; nor is the cocoon of the nature of that proda. 
ced by caterpillars in general ; for these are always 
made to envelope a chrysalis for a time; whereas, 
upon examining some of the small cocoons here al- 
Juded to, there is not the smallest appearance of a 
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chrysalis can be discovered. The outer envelope of 
these cocoons, is a substance in every respect resem- 
bling the outer part of a silk worm’s cocoon, only the 
threads are much more tender, and in smalier quan- 
tity ; for the greatest part of it consists of a ball con- 
taining an oblong bag, filled with a kind of thickith 
juice, more resembling an egg without a fhell, than 
any thing to which I can liken it. What animal is 
to be produced from this egg I fhall be glad to 
know. 

It appears to me that the insect which ought to be 
produced from this species of cocoon, has deposited 
its eggs in the body of the caterpillar, which have 
there been hatched, like maggots in other animal 
substances, and which have subsisted on the cater- 
pillar itself til the time of their transformation ap- 
proached, when they have burst their confinement, 
and prepared for another state of existence ; as is 
¢ommon with all animals of this kind. 

The production of a silky web is by no means pe- 
culiar to the caterpillar genus. The web of a spider 

‘is well known ; and several kinds of snails produce 

occasionally threads of great strength, which they 
have the power of availing themselves of for tempo- 
rary uses; but I know not if any of these retain 
strength for any permanence of time. I was myself 
witnefs to the strength of a rope of this sort last 
summer, which occasioned to me no little surprise. 
The fact I fhall here relate, to see if any of my rea- 
ders can give any satisfactory elucidations on that 
subject. 
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Phenomenon respecting snails. 

In a fine summer evening was discovered a large 
eluster of the common black snail, suspended from 
the branch of a tree, which was about six feet from 
the ground, by astrong fhining transparentlike thread, 
of the size ef acommon packthread. At the time 
they were observed, this thread was fully three feet 
in length ; the snails were entwined in one another ; 
and, being then nearly dark, the precise number of 
them could not be ascertained; but it seemed there 
might be about five or six that were evidently 
working at the time; and we could see protruded 
from the under part of the cluster, a white substance, 
brighter than the thread above, which gradually 
lengthened. After standing for some time, and ob- 
serving this operation, as well as the little hght we 
had would permit, we went away for some time ; 
and, on our return, it was evident the thread had 
been lengthened, as they were still in the same posi- 
tion, but nearer the ground. As it was now begin- 
ning to grow late, we left them; but in the morning 
no traces of the thread could be perceived. It wasa 
large tree, with cavities in the trunk ; and it seemed 
to me that the snails had taken that method of letting 
themselves down to the ground in the evening, that 
they might feed there through the night ; and that 
they ascended the tree in the morning, to hide 
themselves through the day in their lurking holes ;. 
—but whether they re-ascended by their thread, 
aad drew it up with them; or whether they crawled 
up the tree without it, [know not. There were evi- 
dent traces, though slight, of snails upon the trunk of 
the tree. It is evident that snails can ascend upoa 
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a tree ; but, perhaps, they have difficulty in descend- 
ing. I never saw a snail in the act of descending, 
that I can recollect, though this may only have elu- 
ded remark. 

Our knowledge of reptiles, and insects, is yet but 
inconsiderable; and, though these objects appear 
trifling to the bulk of mankind, yet many are the 
benefits that might be derived to man from a perfect 
acquaintance with this subject. The larve of in« 
sects afford a delicious repast to many animals; and, 
by what Dr Anderson states of the white lac in Ben- 
gal, (Bee vol. ix. p. 4, &&.) it would seem that some 
of these might be employed as food forman. At any 
rate, an exact knowledge of the insects that produce 
the eggs of various reptiles, which are highly de- 
structive to man,—of the food they require,—the 
times of nidification, —the duration of life in their dif- 
ferent senteecuitied | circumstances that are favourable 
or noxious to them in their different stages,—the ani- 
mals which seek them for food, t&c. might be of the ut- 
most utility ; as, by that knowledge, man might not 
only be able to free himself from the most noxious 
kinds; but even occasionally to convert these to profit, 
by employing them as food for other animals, of 
whose labours he could avail himself. This is 
therefore a wide field for useful investigation, which 

ambitious youth will do well to cultivate. 
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LIFE, A SONG. 


For the Bee. 


Sincz life is aload we must bear, 

No more let us under it groan ; 
Keep us but a stranger to care, 

The world, as it pleases, may frown. 


The cautions of that sullen sot, 
Incefsantly tingle the ear, 

With, ‘‘O man! consider thy let,, 
Atitle to hope and to fear.” 


We ailow all this may be right, 
Yet experience, who guides me along, 
Js fam’d tor true judgement, and s‘ght, 
Besides an unprejudic’d tongue. 


Experience o’er Care must prevail, 
Whose maxims the weightiest we find, 

Though Care be fot heaping his scale 
With scruples far lighter than wind 


The courtier affects the gay place, 
The lover his pain would remove 5 

The one is. preferr’d by his grace, 
The other succeeds in his love. 


The courtier—what now ? has res*gn’d; 
(Mere whispers those wretches disgrace) 
Ané Chloe discovers her mind 
Was not of a par with her face. 


Dull! mortals, why seek ye for blifs ? 
*Tis what ne’er will fall to your lot, 
Though the bottle, the purse, and the mifs, 
Pretend they the secret have got. 


Since the game that we play is in jest, 
At the cards no more anxious, I°Jl peep 5 
For fhould trumps hold me out to the last, 
Just nothing's the profit I reap. 
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THE SECRET BLABBED. 
Fer the Bee. 


Syrvrus, engag’d one day at dice, 
Hist! hist? come hither Joha, he cries 5 
Then whispers close,-——Run to Lucinda, 
Make haste, be quick, you know the window--~ 
Tell her 1 cannot come to day, 

I’m very much engag’d at play; 

But whcn you come to me again, 

Be sure you say it was a man. 

Yes, Sir, says John, away he flies, 
Returns te Syivius ina trice. 

What says the gentleman? where is he? 
Why Sir, he says he’s wond’rous busy. 
What was he doing when you came? 
Why truly, Sir, I dare not name. 

Tell, me or else, —Qh, Sir, Pll do ir, 
—A puting on his petticoat. 





nt 
EPIGRAM. 


For the Bee. 


A Corwnisa vicar while he preach’d, 
Of patient Job did speak ; 

When ke came home found to his grief, 
His cask had sprung a leak. 


Enrag’d,—his wife did thus-advise, 
Job for a pattern chuse ; 
But he reply’d, Job ne’er had such 
A tub of ale to lose. 








EPIGRAM. 
For the Bee. 


Aw epigram by school boy writ, 
The pedant old surveys ; 

And as his wisdom thought most fit, 
His stick acrofs him lays. 


The student felt his noddle bleed, 
And mumbling, answer’d thus; 
My epigram is bad indeed, 
But your acre—stitk’s worse. 


—_—_——_—— — 


~ 
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NOTICES OF IMPROVEMENTS NOW GOING ON IN INDIA. 
Continued from p. 192. 
Respecting the bread fruit tree, 








From Alexander Macleod esq. to Dr Fames Anderson. 

Dear Sir, 
I accerr with great pleasure the commifsion you have 
favoured me with, to enquire respecting the bread fruit 
tree. The inclosed extract of a letter to Dr Mein will 
fhew you what steps I have taken to promote the in- 
quiry. I fhalfalso write to Coimbatore, on the subject, 
as it is said that the bread fruit tree grows in that dis- 
trict; but I did not seeitin any part which I pafsed 
through in August last, and I went through very fine, and 
highly cultivated spots, near the hills, and returned through 
the center of the district. I am, &c. 


Dindigul, Feb. §. 1792- 
“ | have been favoured with a letter from Dr Anderson, 


in which he desires me to inform him if the bread fruit 
tree isto be found in or near this district. His letter is 
accompanied by copies of the two letters you wrote to him 
respecting the bread fruit tree near Tritchinopoly ; but the 
description of it in your letters, though perfectly clear to 
me, will not I fear be sufficiently so for the natives, whom I 
fhall employ in searching for it. 

“ I therefore take the liberty of requesting that you 
will employ some person to make a coloured drawing of 
its fruit, blofsom, and leaf, of the natural size, and for- 
ward it tome by the tappal, together with a measure- 
ment of the general height of the tree, by the help of 
which I fhall probably be able to give Dr Anderson a sa- 
tisfactory answer to his inquiries.” 








From Dr James Anderson to Atex. Macleod esq. | 


Dear Sir, 
I amtruly sensible of your ready attention to my request 
of searching for the bread fruit tree, as the mode you have 


adopted will readily discover it. 
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Mr Lickie, who lately travelled through your part of the 
country in his journey from Europe, knew the tree in my 
garden at first sight, and tells me that he saw several of 
them in Mr Martin’s plantation at Palamcottah. 

The tree I have likewise heard say, grows on the 
island of Elmiferam, as well as at the fort of Palicatcherry, 
and that the streets of Cochin are planted with it; in 
which latter case I am sure Mr Powney will readily sup- 
ply you with some plants for your garden. 

I mention these circumstances as preparatory to the 
establifhment of more extensive plantations of a tree that 
will afford subsistence, independent of the periodical-rains, 
prove a means of counteracting monopolies of grain, and 
furnifhing a reason for supporting the poor in times of 
scarcity, by employing them to repair tanks, wells, and 
choulteries at these times.—Two years ago Mr Alexan- 
der Anderson wrote me from Cochin, that he supped 
at a Dutch gentleman's upon bread fruit, which resembled 
the finest yam he had ever tasted. I am, &c. 

Fort St George, Feb. 19. 1792 


From Robert Andrews esq. to Dr James Anderson. 
Dear Sir, 


Tur nopal which you have been kind enough to send, ar- 


rived safe by yesterday’s tappal. It was immediately plan- 
ted, and I fhall acquaint you hereafter ifit thrives. I am 
happy to inform you that the silk worms are now multi- 
plying very fast, and appear perfectly healthy,—from the 
first silk that I wind off, asample will be forwarded to you, 
and I have to request you will point out any defects which 
may appear, that I may endeavour to rectify them. 

I have been lately informed, that the bread fruit tree 
grows at Shevetipatore, where captain Dighton commands, 
and that the fruit thereof is eaten by the natives in that 
part of the country. I remain, &c. 

Tritchinopoly, March 1. 1792 


From the same to the same. 
Dear Sr, 
I yesterpay received your second inclosure of the nopal, 


which has been planted. 
1 was this morning visiting the bread fruit trees at 


Allitory, and according to your directions set off several 
roots from the old trees; but in walking avout the garden 
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I discovered six young trees about half a foot high, which 
upon enquiry I found to be raised from seed, which the 
gardeners had sown some time ago. 

As, by your correspondence, I find the tree in your 
garden, was last month in flower, you will be well pleased 
at the above information, and the ease with which the 
tree may be propagated,—and by your writing to Me 
Powney at Travancore, I have no doubt but you might 
obtain any quantity of the seed you with. I remain, &ec. 

Tritchinopoly. March 2.-1792. 


A’PROVIDENTIAL DELIVERANCE. 

Tue following account of the interposition of divine pro- 
-vidence, in favour of a widow and her family, near 
Dordrecht, in the province of Holland, is copied from 
the Leyden gazette, This industrious woman was 
left by her hufband, who was an eminent carpenter, 
a comfortable house, and some land, and two boats 
for carrying merchandise and pafsengers on the canals. 
She was also supposed to be worth above ten thousand 
guilders in ready money, which the employed in an hem- 
-pen and sail-cloth manufactory, as the means not only of 
increasing her fortune, but of instructing her children, 
(a son and two daughters) in those useful branches of bu- 
‘sinefs, One night, about nine o’clock, when the work- 
men were gone home, a person drefsed in uniform, with 
a mufket and broad sword, came to her house, and reques- 
ted’ lodging : “I let no lodgings, friend,” said the widow, 
“ and besides, I have no spare bed, unlefs you sleep with 
my'son, which I think very improper, being a perfect 
stranger to us all.” The soldier then thewed a discharge 
from Diefbach’s regiment, (signed by the major, who gave 
him an excellent character,) and a pafsport from compte 
de Maillebois, governor of Breda. The widow believing 
the stranger to .be an ‘honest ‘man, as he really was, call- 
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ed her son, and afked him, if he would accommodate a 
veteran, who had served the republic thirty years with 
reputation,.with a part of his bed. The young man con- 
sented, and the soldier was hospitably entertained, and 
withdrew to rest. Some hours after, a loud thumping 
was heard at the street door, which roused the soldier, 
who stole softly down stairs, and listened in the hall. 
‘The blows were repeated, and the door almost broken 
through by a sledge, or some heavy instrument. By this 
time the affrighted widow and her daughters were run- 
ning about and screaming, murder! murder! but the sop 
having joined the soldier, with a case of loaded pistols, 
and the latter screwipg on his bayonet, and frefh priming 
his piece, which was well filled with slugs, desired the 
women to retire, as bloody work might be expected in a 
few minutes. Soon after the door was burst in, and two 
fellows entered, and were instantly fhot by the son, who 
discharged both his pistols at once. Two more returned 
the favour from without, but without effect ; and the in- 
trepid veteran, taking immediate advantage of the dis- 
charge of their arms, rufhing on them like a lion, ran one 
through the body with his bayonet, and whilst the other 
was running away, lodged the contents of his piece be- 
tween his fhoulders, and he dropped dead on the spot. 
They then closed the door as well as they could; reload- 
ed their arms ; made a good fire; and watched till day- 
light, when a number of weavers and spinners came to 
resume their employment ; we may guefs their horror and 
surprise on seeing four men dead on a dunghill, where 
the soldier had dragged them before the door was fhut. 
The burgomaster and his syndic attended, and took. the. 
depositions of the family relative to this affair. The bo- 
dies were buried in a crofs road, and a stone erected over 
the grave, with this inscription: “ here lie the wretched 
carcases of four unknown ruffians, who deservedly lost 
their lives, in an attempt torob and murders a worthy wo- 
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man and her family. A stranger who slept in the house, 
to which divine providence undoubtedly directed him, 
was the principal instrument in preventing the perpetra- 
tion of such horrid designs, which justly entitles him to a 
lasting memorial, and the thanks of the public. John 
Adrian de Vries, a discharged soldier, from the regiment 
of Diefbach, a native of Middleburgh in Zealand, and up- 
wards of seventy years old, was the David who slew two 
of these Goliaths ; the rest being killed by the son of the 
family. In honorem, et gratitudinis ergo, Dei optimi maximi 
pletatis et innocentia summt, protectoris,—magistratus et con- 
cilium civitatis Dortrechiensis hoe signum poni curavere 
xx. die Nov. annoque salutaris tumant, 1785." The wi- 
dow presented the soldier with an hundred guineas, and 
the city settled an handsome pension on him for the rest 
of his life. 








INDIAN MAGNANIMITY. 
An Indian, who had not met with his usual succefs in 
hunting, wandered down to a plantation among the back 
settlements in Virginia, and seeing a planter at his door, 
afked for a morsel of bread, for he was very hungry. The 
planter bid him begone, for he would give him none. 
“ Will you give me then a cup of your beer ?” said the In- 
dian. ‘ No, you fhall have none here,’ replied the planter. 
“ But I am very faint,” said the savage, “ will you give me 
only a draught of cold water?” ‘ Get you gone you Indian 
dog, you fhail have nothing: here,” said the planter. It hap- 
pened, some months after, that the planter went on a fhoot- 
ing party up into the woods, where, intent upon his game, 
he mifsed his company, and lost his way; and night com- 
ing on, he wandered through the forest, till he espied an 
Indian wigwam. He approached the savage’s habitation, 
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and afked him to fhew him the way to a plantation om 
that side of the country. “ It is too late for you to go: 
there this evening Sir,” said the Indian; “ but if you will ac- 
cept of my homely fare, you are welcome.” He then of- 
fered him some venison, and such other refrefhment as his- 
store afforded ; and having laid some bear ‘kins for his 
bed, he desired that he would repose himself for the.night, 
and he would awaken him early in the morning, and conduct 
him on his way. Accordingly in the morning they set off, and 
the Indian led him eut of the forest, and put him in the road 
he was to go ; but just as they were taking leave, he step- 
ped before the planter, then turning round, and staring full” 
in his face, bid him say whether he recollected ‘his features. 
The planter was now struck with fhame and horror, when 
he beheld, in his kind protector, the Indian whom he had 
so harfhly treated. He confefsed that he knew him, and 
was full of excuses for his brutal behaviour ; to which the 
Indian only replied : “ When you see poor Indians faint- 
ing for a cup of cold water, don’t say again, ‘ Get you 
gone, you Indian dog!’ The Indian then wifhed him well 
on his journey, and left him. It is not difficult to say, 
which of these two had the best claim to the name of 
a Christian, 








A PICTURE OF THE COURT, DRAWN FROM THE LIFE, 
BY AN ABLE PAINTER. 
Tuere, every one obeys that he may command ; they cringe 
that they may exalt themselves: atevery instant they change 
parts ;—every one is protected and protector ;—every one 
receives vain promises, and gives others as vain in the same 
moment. It would seem that no person dies in that region; 
for in a moment every one is forgotten,—every one is re- 
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placed, without the smallest appearance of any: change. 
This is the abode of envy aad of hope; while: the one 
torments, the other consoles, and gives birth to agreeable 
chimeras. Death seizes the inhabitants. in the .midst.of 
hopes that have been disappointed for twenty yearsy—in the 
midst of projects which would demand another life, Those 
who do not know this country, believe it to be a place 
filled with-delights-;. those. who. inhabit it, speak iil of it, 
but cannot leave it. 

Serve the prince, said a-wise man to his-son, in -his em- 
bafsies, in his armies, but never at court,. whatever place, 
or whatever appointments are afsigned to you. 

A courtier said; one day to one of his old college com- 
panions, who was a labourer: Wherefore do you not 
learn to please ? you would then. be no longer obliged to 
live by the labour of yourhands. And why, answered 
the other, do you not learn to-werk ? you would nolonger. 
be obliged to be a slave,. 

———_— 
On ambition, 

The best of all good things, says M. Retz, is: repose. 
All the pleasures which nature can bestow, become 
insipid to him who is agitated by ambition, who is tor- 
mented by vanity, or torn by envy. You thall see a man 
on whom fortune has been prodigal of her choicest fa- 
yours, to whom nature has given a sound and vigorous 
body ; who is beloved by his wife, and his children, whom 
he cherifhes; whose presence spreads pleasure and joy in 
his family, where he is only an apparition; who, if he 
lived on his own domains, would enjoy the pleasure of 
doing good to a set of numerous vafsals, but he there 
makes his appearance only three or four times in a year; 
and is then scarcely seen till he is gone again, This man 
does not feel the value of health; he does not enjoy his 
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fortune. “His life, which might flow on in that kind of 
animated leisure, which results from the exercise of acts 
of beneficence, is consumed in agitation and in fear. In- 
dependent by his riches, he devotes himself to servitude, 
and is tormented by chagreen. His sleep, which ought 
to be pleasing, is troubled by envy and disquietude. He 
writes, he cringes, he solicits, he tears himself from plea- 
sure, and gives himself up to occupations that are not 
suited to his taste ; he in a measure refuses to live during 
forty years of his life, in order that he may obtain em- 
ployment, dignities, marks of distinction, which, when he 
obtains them he cannot enjoy. 


a 
PLAN OF SWITZERLAND IN RELIEF. 


Ix the city of Lucerne in Switzerland is to be seen one of 
the greatest curiosities of its kind in Europe ;—a plan, in 


relief, of the countries adjacent to that lake so justly fa- 
med in Helvetic story. This surprising work, which dis- 
covers alike the patriotic spirit and unsurmountable per- 
severance of the undertaker, is carried om at the sole ex- 
pence of general Pfiffer who: has been busied about it 
upwards of twelve years, and still continues to augment it 
from day to day. In the mean time he allows strangers 
accefs to see it with the utmost politenefs. / 

One there perceives, with surprise, the proportional 
height and form of the rocks ; the declivity of the moun- 
tains ; the kind of trees which grow there, according to 
the soil and the elevation ; the direction of the roads and 
of the paths; the course of the rivers which divide the 
plains, the vallies, and the mountains are all marked. The 
sinuosities of the rivulets, and the falls in cascades; the 
position of the lakes, cities, burghs, villages, and castles, 
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that of single houses, are all observable, even to the crof- 
ses placed along the road, and the form of the houses. 

This map in relief, comprehends sixty square leagues, 
and includes the cantons of Uri, Switz, Undervald, and 
part of the cantons of Lucerne, Zug, and Berae. All the 
objects are coloured; it occupies a space of twelve feet 
long by nine feet and a half broad, andthe lake of Lucerne 
has been taken for the center of the plan. 

The substance of it is a composition of pitch and wax, 
except the mountains, for which stone has been employed. 








“TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


‘Tue Editor agrees in epinion with one of rhe friends of the people, though 
he doubts if the mode of writing he has adopted be the best calculated 
for effecting the end he has in view. On that account,he will deliberate 
before he resolves to insert that paper. 

The facts respecting the viper, which have been received from seve- 
ral hands, fhall be communicated to our readers in due time. 

The communication by a young observer, is received, and fhall have its 
turn. 

Yaekstrotte’s communication on the same subject is also received, and 
fhall be delayed till he has had an opportunity of seeing the formers as 
it will tend to supersede some of his remarks, 

The favour of . L. is received. 

The hints of 4. M. M. thall be duly adverted to. 

Thanks to R. W. for his hhort article. Authentic facts respecting na- 
tural history, or the progrefs of the human mind, that are not generally 
known, are always acceptable. 

G. B. deserves thanks for his elaborate afsay. It might be improved, 
if it were considerably abridged. Should the writer attempt it, he will 
find it a profitable tafk in his beginning exercises in composition. 

Thanks to C. C. for his obliging attention. 

The traveller by E. G. is thankfully received. A continuation will be 
very acceptable. 

The communications by Ein Leibbaber, are come to hand.—His farther 
correspondence is requested.—The Editor feels more sensibly than he 
can do, the disappointment he has received by a breach of compact with 
a correspondent in Germany, who undertook in the mest liberal manner 5 
but has performed no:hing. There is no bringing such culprits to punith- 
ment,.except by holding them up to detestation to the public; and this 
the Editor has been sometimes tempted to do neminatim; but be believes 
silent contempt is the more manly procedure. The Editor regrets the 
expence of postage ; writing small on large paper would greatly diminifa 
this. It might perhaps be farther diminithed did the Editor know his 
particular addrefs, The book is not translated. 
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The poem Liberty Ball, is written with ease and spirit; but itis too in- 

correct for publication; and, in some places, the exprefsions are rather 
harfh. The Editor remarks with surprise, some corrections that were 
found in the Bee box, seemingly in the same hand writing, which ap- 
pear to be of an opposite tendency. to the rest of the poem; of these the 
fellowing is a’ specimen. 

Now the period’s come at last, 

Freedom sounds her final blast; 

Anarchy, and defamation, 

Are the fruits of usurpation. 


Hence! ye thamelefs base usurpers ! 
Of both faith and truth corrupters ; 
Misrule’s the’ bane of liberty ! 

‘Who scorn the laws-cam ne’er be free. 

The Editor suspects that some wag who has seen the verses, has 
‘chosen this method to travestie them. Whatever opinion he may form 
- of the above,:he is happy to agree with this corrector in the followeg 
. Stanza. 

May the Britifh constitution, 
Save us from a revolution; 
And still secure us peace and rest, 
Without one grievance unredrest! 
From these specimens the writer will see, that the corrections accord 
so little with the general tenor of the first. edition, that the Editor does 
-not choose w intermeddle in it; though the following lines, which are a 
~wery favourable specimen of the writer's composition, give a liberty he 
. never withes to exercise ; because he does not consider himself qualified 
for the tafkj-nor, if he were, would he choose to exercise it. 
‘Cut and carve, or throw away ; 
‘Ff encoutag’d, Sir, you may 
Hear again another day, 
“From your friend and liberty, 
Truth, and right, and equity. 
Grace and growing to the Bee; 
Sir, your servant, frank and free. 
‘Prarie ENGtisx. 

“To hear from this correspondent, with equdl ease and spirit as above, 

on any subject not connected with politics, will give the Editor pleasure. * 
‘But, as he wifhes to keep all his readers in .good humour if he can, he is 
desirous of avoiding subjects of a:political nature at present. There are 
too few persons who can have the philanthropy of uricle Toby,—to bid — 
the poor annoying insect go quietly about.its businefs ; for, though the 
world is wide enough for us all, to allow others to indulge their whims 
witbout being disturbed by them; yet there are many persons of such an 
irritable disposition, that they cannot be kept at rest, when others are 
buzzing around and teazing them ; so that, like Don Quixote, they get 
themselves into a pafsion,--aitack fheep, and puppet shows, and wind mills, 
as they come in their way; and after having occasioned much mischief te 
others, comeoff at last with broken bones themselves. —The Editor wifhes 
to avo.d these fruitlef, squabbles. 
Some articles still omitted 





